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tec@y free, virtuous, and enlightened people must know well the great 
principles and causes on which their happiness depends.—James Monroe 
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SEIBEL IN RICHMOND TIMES DISPATCH 


The family umbrella 














JENSEN IN CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


“Your check, sir!” 


TWO VIEWS OF OUR ROLE IN THE DEFENSE OF WESTERN EUROPE 


Diu. tor Gar Allies Abeoad? 


Congress Is Now Considering the Question of Providing Weapons for 
the European Nations with Whom We Signed the North Atlantic Treaty 


“fONGRESS is facing a difficult de- 
cision about what military help 
“should be given Western Europe, as 
part of our strategy to check Russian 
“Communism. A bill to provide more 
‘than’ a billion dollars’ worth of arms 
‘for our western allies is now before 
} Congress. A House committee is hold- 
ing hearings on the bill, which has 
' the support of President Truman. The 
issue is so important to our defense 
P plans, however, that Congress may 
defer a final decision until its new ses- 
sion next year. 

The need for a decision arises out 
of our membership in the North At- 
lantic Defense Pact. This pact, ap- 
proved by the Senate on July 21, 

‘pledges the United States to go to the 
‘aid of eleven western nations if they 
"are attacked. The nations are Canada, 
f Britain, France, Holland, Belgium, 
"Luxembourg, Norway, Denmark, Ice- 
‘land, Portugal and Italy. These na- 
‘tions want help now, to build up 
‘their armies before danger of war 
arises. The nations in Europe are 
afraid that without advance help to 
“strengthen their defenses, they would 
| be quickly overrun and occupied in 
‘any new war. 
' The difficulty before Congress, in 
deciding this question of aid to West- 
“ern Europe, is that important issi.es 
‘of military strategy are involved. 
| Whether we are to fight a war mostly 
‘with aviation and atomic weapons or 
rely upon extensive use of land de- 
‘fenses in Europe are matters not yet 
‘fully settled. There is considerable 
Wispute among our military and po- 
‘litical leaders over what strategy we 
should follow. The House of Repre- 
entatives committee hearings are in- 
"tended to get full information on these 
Misputes. By the way it decides the 
Question of\aid to Europe, after these 
Mearings, Congress also will be decid- 
ang a part of our military strategy. 


As the debate shapes up in Con- 
gress, there appear to be three main 
lines of thinking about what we should 
do. The group backed by the Truman 
administration favors extensive aid to 
Europe. An opposing body of Con- 
gressmen wants to send no help at all. 
A third group is seeking a compromise 
which would permit sending Europe 
a strictly limited quantity of arms. 

The Congressional group favoring 
strong military help now to our West- 
ern allies argues that a strong de- 
fense force in Europe would deter 
Russia from thinking of war for per- 
haps 25 years. During these years 
ways might be found to eliminate ten- 
sion between East and West, and 
thus better the chances of world peace 
for even a longer time. This chance 


that Russia may be checked, that peace 
may be achieved, supporters of aid to 
Europe argue, is a most important jus- 
tification of the program. 

If a war with Russia should start, 
the proponents of European aid con- 
tend, we would need a land army on 
the continent very badly. If hostili- 
ties should break out before Europe 
has rearmed, it is conceded gener- 
ally that Russia could occupy almost 
all of the continent quickly. The job 
then would be to get it back by inva- 
sion. Some military experts estimate 
that this might take seven years of 
terrible fighting. 

These experts say that the fighting 
would be long and hard, even with 
atomic bombs and extensive air power 

(Concluded on page 6) 


Japanese Facing 
Grave Obstacles 


Serious Economic Problems 


And Communist Activity 
Are Causing Trouble 


APAN is troubled by widespread 

labor unrest. Strikes and demon- 
strations have taken place in many 
cities, and there have been incidents 
in which workers fought with police. 
Recently, the head of the government- 
owned railway system was found mur- 
dered. Some Japanese officials claim 
that the crime was committed by a 
Communist, but the assailant has not 
yet been caught. 

Most American reporters in Japan 
think that a great many of the cur- 
rent disorders have been caused by 
Communists. The latter, it is pointed 
out, wish to create so much. chaos 
that the government will be unable 
to maintain law and order. It is also 
contended that the Communists wish 
to destroy Japan’s slowly developing 
democracy and to set up a regime 
similar to that of Russia. 

In a recent public statement, Gen- 
eral Douglas MacArthur, Supreme AI- 
lied Commander in Japan (see page 
three), accused the Communists of de- 
liberately provoking dissension 
throughout the land. He charged that 
they were intent on preventing prog- 
ress, thus creating conditions under 
which communism would thrive. The 
general hinted that the Communist 
Party might be outlawed if it con- 
tinued its present activities, but he 
has not yet requested the Japanese 
government to adopt a law carrying 
out this plan. 

Both MacArthur and our officials 
in Washington have accused Russia 
of being behind much of the unrest 

(Concluded on page 2) 








Choosing Our Course 
By Walter E. Myer 


Tee determination of right and 

wrong in conduct would be a rela- 
tively easy matter if we were obliged 
to consider ourselves alone. In that 
case we would judge a proposed course 
of action by its probable effects upon 
us—upon our efficiency, our total of 
satisfactions, our happiness. Even then 
the decision would not always be simple 
for it is frequently hard or even im- 
possible to know in advance all the con- 
sequences of our acts. We would have 
to weigh immediate satisfactions against 
long-time realizations, and it would re- 
quire rare wisdom to determine the facts 
which would bring the greatest happi- 
ness over the course of a lifetime. 

We would also have to choose be- 
tween desires, crushing certain of them 
in order that others might be realized— 
giving up some things we want that 
more imperative claims might be satis- 
fied. Even so, the task of choosing the 


best courses would not seem at all im- 
possible. We would at least be de- 
ciding all the time what things we most 
earnestly desire, and we, better than any 
others, would be in a position to choose 
among our ambitions and wishes. 


But life is not so simple as that. 


The problem of determining the best 
courses to follow is greatly complicated 
by the fact that practically all our 
acts affect others as well as ourselves. 
Almost any decision we make, however 
personal it may appear, has a bearing 
upon the happiness of other individuals 
whose lives or environments are closely 
associated with our own. Where you go 
today, what you do, the quality of your 
work, the job you accept or refuse, your 
recreation, your disposition, your smiles 
or frowns, your whereabouts, your asso- 
ciations—all these things are your own 
business, it is true, but they play a part 
in the happiness or unhappiness of other 


people. When you 

decide upon a course 

of action, then, you 

are obliged to weigh 

in the scale, not 

your own satisfac- 

tions alone, but Walter E. Myer 
those of other people. And that is a very 
hard thing for anyone to do. 

Much trouble and unhappiness come 
from the fact that so many people fail 
to realize the extent to which human 
lives are intertwined. Too many con- 
sider their own satisfactions, their own 
wishes alone as they go about the rou- 
tines of the day. One should not, of 
course, sacrifice himself needlessly. He 
should look out for his own develop- 
ment and his own happiness. But if 
each one were to try consciously to 
travel a road to happiness which would 
enable him to help rather than hinder 
others, this world would be far brighter. 
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Troubled Japan 


(Concluded from page 1) 


that is now sweeping Japan. They 
charge that she is instigating the Jap- 
anese Communists to create disturb- 
ances and that she hopes to set up a 
Communist government at an oppor- 
tune time. 

The Russians, of course, deny these 
assertions. They say that the present 
disorders are due to unfair labor 
policies and that the Communists are 
not responsible for the riots that have 
broken out. 

During the last few months, we 
have engaged in a dispute with Rus- 
sia regarding the Japanese soldiers 
whom the Russians seized in Man- 
churia at the end of the war. We 


assert that at least 400,000 men were — 


imprisoned and are even now being 
held in concentration camps in Si- 
beria. Because these men are pris- 
oners of war, we claim that they should 
have been returned to their homes in 
Japan long ago. 

Russia says that she has only about 
90,000 Japanese prisoners. She states 
that they will all be sent home by the 
end of the year. 

There is evidence that the Russians 
are using the prisoners of war to pro- 
mote communism. A few days ago, 
the first group of Japanese “POW’s” 
arrived in Japan. They shocked both 
Japanese and American officials by 
their enthusiasm for communism. It 

















SWEIGERT IN SAN FRANCISCO CHRONICLE 
The Soviet Union has beguz to release 
Japanese prisoners of war. They appear 
to have been thoroughly schooled in the 
principles of communism while in Russia. 


appeared that the Soviet authorities 
had treated them well and had suc- 
ceeded in winning them over to the 
communist program. 

The occupation authorities are some- 
what concerned over the situation. 
They fear that many more soldiers 
may be shipped back to Japan imbued 
with communist ideas. If this occurs, 
the Japanese Communist Party may 
become even more of a threat than 
it is now. 

General MacArthur and the other 
leaders of the Allied Military Govern- 
ment have lately been paying increas- 
ing attention to the economic situation 
in Japan. While Japanese industry 
has stepped up its output consider- 
ably within the last two years, it is 
still far below its prewar level. Japan 
is short of food and raw materials, 
most of which she must buy from 
other countries. She cannot buy ex- 
tensively at present because she does 
not have enough money. 

MacArthur is attempting to improve 
the country’s economy by making the 
government take a number of unpopu- 
lar but necessary steps. One of these 
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WIDE WORLD 


Military policeman in Tokyo—symbol of American occupation 


has been to discharge several hundred 
thousand government employees and 
to have private industry do likewise. 
Another has been to reduce the amount 
of money the government has been 
giving to private business in order 
to stimulate production. 

According to some observers, the 
current labor disturbances are due in 
part to the. order dismissing a large 
number of employees from their jobs. 
They agree that the Communists have 
been capitalizing on the situation but 
they say that a worker cannot be 
blamed for resenting the fact that 
he has been laid off. 

On the other hand, American occu- 
pation officials assert that both pri- 
vately owned and publicly owned en- 
terprises have been employing too 
many persons. They contend that by 
increasing the efficiency of industry 
and the government, MacArthur’s di- 
rective will eventually result in an in- 
crease in employment. 

The government has begun recently 
to carry out other points in MacAr- 
thur’s program. It has checked the 
rise in prices to a certain extent and 
it has encouraged private enterprise 
to increase production. It has also 
reduced the cost of running many 
government agencies and _ bureaus. 
The latter, in addition to employing 
an excessive number of people, have 
been operating in an inefficient and 
wasteful manner. 

It is generally believed that Japan 
has a long way to go before she will 
be self-supporting again. In the years 
before the war, she derived a large 
part of her income from the sale of 
many products to other countries. At 
present, the volume of these sales is 
small. 

For one thing, Japan does not make 
enough goods to take care of the needs 
of her own people and at the same 
time export goods to foreign coun- 
tries. To make matters worse, she 
does not have the vessels with which 
to carry on an extensive trade with 
other countries. Large numbers of 
Japanese ships were sunk by Ameri- 
can submarines and aircraft during 
the recent conflict. Others were dam- 
aged beyond repair. 

The Japanese are hampered, also, 
by the small amount of raw materials 
being produced in other countries. At 
one time, they received great quanti- 
ties of coal, rubber, grain, and iron 
ore from North China, Manchuria, 
Malaya, and Australia. Now these 
countries are producing much less 
than they did before the war. They 
are also shipping much less to foreign 


countries, and they are not eager to 
give Japan very much of what they 
do turn out. They are afraid that 
she may become once more the most 
powerful industrial nation in the Far 
East. 

Some of our friends in the Pacific 
area fear the results if Japan geis on 
her feet and becomes strong again. 
They think that America is trying 
to bring about that development. They 
base their opinion on the fact that we 
recently changed our policy regarding 
the dismantling of certain Japanese 
factories. Until a short time ago, we 
were sending Japanese factory equip- 
ment to the Philippines, Australia, 
New Zealand and our other wartime 
partners in the Pacific area as com- 
pensation for the destruction they suf- 
fered at the hands of the Japanese. 
Now we are permitting the owners 
of the remaining plants to keep them. 

In replying to our friends’ objec- 
tions, we contend that we are not en- 
couraging Japanese militarism by our 
new policy. Our officials argue that all 
Japanese plants capable of producing 
munitions and other war goods have 
been destroyed or divided among the 
victorious allied powers. They as- 
sert that the plants that are left make 
only peacetime commodities and are 
thus of no possible military value. 

The government offers an additional 


———> 


argument in defense of its recently 


adopted policy. It says that the prac- 
tice of dismantling industrial enter. 
prises and giving them to other coun- 
tries was very costly to the American 
taxpayer. It points out that we have 
been spending about $400,000,000 a 
year to help Japan get back on her 
feet, in addition to the money involved 
in keeping American troops in Japan, 
At the same time, we have been re- 
tarding Japanese recovery by remoy- 
ing important factories, many of 
which were producing articles essen- 
tial to Japan’s economy. This ae. 
counts for our recent efforts to make 
Japan self-supporting. 

A while ago, our official policy in 
Japan was severely criticized by many * 
businessmen in the United States. The 
latter charged that we were spending 
too much time in trying to “reform” 
Japan and too little time in helping 
the country increase her industrial 
output. They asserted that so long 
as Japan was unable to sell large quan- 
tities of goods to other countries, she 
would be unable to pay for all the 
things she needed from the rest of 
the world. The United States, in con- 
sequence, would have to continue to 
appropriate large sums of money to 
help the Japanese people. 

General MacArthur has denied all 
such charges, asserting that it was 
necessary, in the beginning, to con- 
centrate on reforming Japan. He 
argues that, after the war, high Jap- 
anese military and naval officers were 
still in positions of influence and re- 
sponsibility: The country still lived 
under an autocratic and feudalistic 
regime. The Zaibatsu—Japan’s huge 
financial and industrial empires—were 
as powerful as ever in the economic 
life of the country. Such conditions, 
MacArthur contends, required imme- 
diate attention. Today, however, the 
emphasis is being placed upon helping 
Japan to get back on her feet as soon 
as possible. 

The State Department believes that 
we must make Japan a strong coun- 
try economically so that she can resist 
the Communists even when the occu- 
pation forces are withdrawn. It rea- 
sons that if Japan fell under Com- 
munist domination, we would find our- 
selves in an extremely weak position 
in the Western Pacific. 
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MAP FOR THE AMERICAN OBSERVER BY JOHNSON 


All that is left of the once great Japanese Empire 
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F. SPENCER CHAPMAN PHOTO 
Tibet, still a land of mystery, is ruled from this fortress-palace 


Historical Backgrounds 
The “Hermit Kingdom” Idea 


N recent months the “cold war” be- 

tween Russia and the Western de- 
mocracies has become less intense. 
At the same time, the progress that 
has been made in achieving better 
relations has not removed that invisi- 


ble barrier of the post-war period— - 


the “Iron Curtain.” For the most 
part, Russia is continuing its practice 
of sealing off that portion of the world 
which it controls. 

Present-day means of communica- 
tion—the radio, the cable, the tele- 
phone, and the airplane—make the 
task of isolating such a large section 
of the globe extremely difficult. In 
order to succeed, Russia has been 
forced to adopt an extensive and rigid 
system of restrictions and controls. 
No possible avenue of contact with 
the West has escaped the notice of 
Russian officials charged with prevent- 
ing the people of the Soviet-controlled 
nations from learning about the rest 
of the world. 

Travel between the Iron Curtain 
countries and the outside world is 
carefully restricted. Radio broadcasts 
from the democracies to the Soviet 
Union are successfully “jammed.” All 
activities within the Soviet sphere 
are kept under such a heavy veil of 
secrecy that even the United Nations 
has difficulty in obtaining simple sta- 
tistics. Tables of figures on trade, 
agriculture, industry, and other mat- 
ters published in UN bulletins fre- 
quently contain the notation, “world 
total excluding the U. S. 8S. R.” 


Modern Hermit 


Russia’s habit of seeking isolation 
has led some to call that nation the 
modern “Hermit Kingdom,” a term 
applied to Korea until late in the 19th 
century. Korea, however, was not the 
only country in the past to close its 
borders to foreigners. China for sev- 
eral centuries was a “sealed realm,” 
and Dictator Francia of Paraguay 
cut his country off from the outside 
world for some 30 years. 

Not far from Russia, remote, mys- 
terious Tibet, has managed to remain 
isolated throughout most of its his- 
tory. Located on a high tableland 
amid some of the loftiest mountains 
in the world, Tibet was, until re- 
cently, almost inaccessible, and the 
few foreigners who were able to reach 
its borders were not welcomed. 

Today, Tibet is becoming less hos- 
tile to foreigners. Airplanes enable 


travelers to reach that out-of-the-way 
country more easily, and Tibetans 
themselves are showing an increasing 
interest in trading with other lands. 
Nevertheless, their leaders do not en- 
courage foreigners to come to Tibet 
even now. 

Japan is perhaps the best known 
of the nations that, in the past, kept 
their doors closed to people from other 
lands. Foreigners were excluded from 
its shores for some 253 years—until 
1854, when Commodore Perry forced 
the Japanese to agree to a limited 
amount of trade with America. 


Before Perry 


Until that time, Japan had taken 
stern measures to keep Westerners 
out. Only the Dutch were allowed to 
set foot on Japanese soil, and they 
were forced to carry on their trade 
from an island in the harbor at Naga- 
saki. 

Japanese citizens were forbidden 
to go to other lands, and those who 
did were not allowed to return to 
Japan. Even Japanese fishermen who 
were shipwrecked on foreign shores 
were sometimes put to death when 
they attempted to return to their na- 
tive land. Vessels of Western nations 
that attempted to land at Japanese 
ports to get water and provisions were 
driven away. 

While Russia is following, in part, 
the pattern set by Japan, Tibet, and 
other hermit nations, the Soviet Union 
seems to have a unique reason for 
isolating itself. According to many 
observers, Russia is the first nation 
in history to seek seclusion “through 
fear that its people would discover a 
foreign civilization superior to their 
own.” 

These observers say that Russian 
leaders are able to stay in power only 
by keeping their people in ignorance 
of the rest of the world. Russian 
citizens have been led to believe that 
the Soviet Union is more democratic 
and has a higher standard of living 
than any other nation. Through iso- 
lation, Soviet leaders are trying to 
preserve this delusion. 

The world paid little attention to 
earlier hermit kingdoms, but Russia 
is a special case. A sprawling land 
which covers part of two continents, 
it is so huge that it cannot be ignored, 
especially when it is bent on extend- 
ing its sway over other nations. 

—By AMALIE ALVEY. 


MacArthur and Hirohito 





Japan’s Two Rulers 


HE two top men in Japan today 

are Emperor Hirohito and General 
Douglas MacArthur. The Emperor 
occupies—in theory, at least—the 
highest position in the land, but actu- 
ally his powers are extremely limited. 
The man who is really directing Ja- 
pan’s policies is General MacArthur, 
Supreme Allied Commander in that 
country. 

The only one of America’s leading 
military men who has not been back 
to the United States since the war, 
General MacArthur has headed the 
occupation forces in Japan ever since 
V-J Day. His service there during 
the crucial reconstruction period is the 
climax to a remarkable military career. 

The son of an Army general, Doug- 
las MacArthur spent most of his boy- 
hood on military posts in the West. He 
was top student of his class at the 
U. S. Military Academy, setting a 
four-year scholastic record which still 
stands. Soon after he was commis- 
sioned in 1903, the young lieutenant 
was stationed in the Philippines. He 
was later a military aide in Tokyo. 


Rose in Rank 


In World War I MacArthur rose 
to the rank of brigadier general and 
as head of the Rainbow Division be- 


came the youngest division com- 
mander in the U. S. Army. Both 
wounded and gassed, he was cited 


several times for extreme bravery. 

Later MacArthur headed the U. S. 
Military Academy at West Point and 
served a three-year tour of duty in 
the Philippines. In 1930 he took over 
the highest professional post in the 
Army, that of Chief of Staff. He held 
this position until 1935 when, at the 
request of Philippine President Que- 
zon, he returned to the islands to su- 
pervise the organization of Philippine 
defense. Two years later he retired. 

He was not, however, to be long in 
retirement. Recalled to active service 
in 1941, he was sent to the Far East. 
When war came, he directed the de- 
fense of the Philippines until ordered 
by the President to escape from be- 
leaguered Bataan and go to Australia. 

As Supreme Commander in the 
Southwest Pacific, MacArthur di- 
rected the operations which resulted 
in the seizure of many South Pacific 
islands and the eventual liberation of 


the Philippines. In April 1945 he took 
over command of all U. 8S. Army forces 
in the Pacific. Four months later he 
received Japan’s surrender, and set up 
occupation headquarters in Tokyo. 

While MacArthur wields more power 
than any other individual in Japan, 
Emperor Hirohito is not entirely with- 
out prestige. Under the new consti- 
tution, the Emperor is—to be sure— 
not concerned with politics. But asa 
“symbol of unity” Hirohito still ex- 
ercises a strong psychological influ- 
ence over the Japanese people. 


Ancient Lineage 

This fact is hardly surprising. He 
is, after all, the 124th Emperor of 
Japan in an unbroken line, dating 
back to 600 B. C. And although he 
has publicly renounced the idea that 
the Emperor is divine, many of his 
subjects still regard him with the 
same veneration that has been ac- 
corded the ruler for generations. 

From the day of his birth in 1901, 
Hirohito received the training of a 
prince who would someday rule Japan. 
His life followed a carefully prescribed 
routine. On the death of his father 
in 1926, he ascended the throne. 

In keeping with ancient traditions, 
Hirohito remained aloof from his sub- 
jects. It was considered sacrilegious 
to look directly at him or even to refer 
to him by name. Hailed as a direct 
descendant of the Sun Goddess, the 
Emperor was enveloped in an aura of 
mysticism. 

But despite his “divinity,” Hiro- 
hito had little influence with his min- 
isters of state. He is thought to have 
been a tool in the hands of the war 
lords and so escaped trial as a war 
criminal after World War II. None- 
theless, the routine of his life has 
been tremendously changed. 

Now stripped of whatever power he 
may have had, Hirohito is a constitu- 
tional monarch with duties comparable 
to those of the King of England. He 
appears at public ceremonies, visits 
hospitals and factories, and tries to 
encourage the Japanese people in their 
task of postwar reconstruction. Un- 


accustomed to mingling with his sub- 
jects, the Emperor found his new role 
difficult at first, but newsmen tell us 
that he is now acquiring poise. 
—By HOWARD O. SWEET. 
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The Supreme Commander with the former Son of Heaven 
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Housing Act 


Since President Truman signed the 
national housing law several days ago, 
cities and towns throughout the na- 
tion have been busily working on plans 
for slum clearance and_ low-cost 
housing in order to take advantage 
of the federal aid offered under the 
bill. 

It is expected that the building con- 
struction authorized by the new iaw 
will begin rather slowly. The federal 
government must set up the necessary 
machinery to administer the program 
and local officials must complete hous- 
ing plans for their communities. 
Nevertheless, during the coming six 
years—the period covered by the law 
—every large city and a great many 
small ones will feel the effects of in- 
creased building activity. 

Briefly, the housing act makes the 
following major provisions: (1) aid 
for communities in clearing slum 
areas; (2) construction of 810,000 
low-rent housing units during the next 
six years; (3) loans:and grants for 
improving farm dwellings; (4) re- 
search in methods of building im- 
proved houses at lower cost. (See 
THE AMERICAN OBSERVER for July 18, 
1949.) 

One effect of the new law may be 
to save the building industry from 
the slump that recently has been felt 
in other businesses. It is possible, 
however, that the stimulus of the new 
law will not be noticed for a while. 


Fighting Communism 


Communism now seems to be en- 
gaged in what may prove to be a 
world-wide conflict with organized re- 
ligion. The struggle has entered a 
new and more serious phase following 
the decree issued by Pope Pius XII, 
the spiritual leader of the world’s 
Roman Catholics. The Pope’s ruling, 
in effect, forces Catholics to make a 
choice between their church and Com- 
munism. 

Catholics were told that they will 
be excommunicated from their church 
if they support the Communist Party 
or read or contribute to Communist 
literature. This means that Catholics 


who continue to support Communism 

will lose their right to receive the 

sacraments of the Catholic Church. 
It is reported that the decree will 
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At the death of Associate Justice Frank 
Murphy, the flag at the U. S. Supreme 
Court Building was lowered to half mast. 
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San Marino in the Apennines Mountains. 
38 square miles, and is about 1,600 years old. 


not take immediate effect in all cases. 
For instance, Catholics who have 
adopted Communist teachings in prin- 
ciple, but not in practice, may be al- 
lowed a period of grace in which they 
may return wholeheartedly to their 
faith. Special exception may also be 
made of newspapermen who must read 
Communist periodicals in order to 
keep up with the party’s activities, 
and of persons who are forced by 
threat of arrest or death to support 
the Communist party. 

The decree is expected to have two 
important effects. First, it will lend 
support to the Catholics in Iron Cur- 
tain countries where in some cases 
they have been subjected to extreme 
hardships. In addition, it may result 
in a decline of Communist influence 
in nations outside the Soviet sphere 
which have predominantly Catholic 
populations. Italy, for instance, which 
has a fairly strong Communist party, 
will undoubtedly notice the effect of 
the decree. 

Meanwhile, numerous Protestant 
churches have entered the struggle 
against Communism. At the recent 
meeting in England of the World 
Council of Churches, which repre- 
sented Protestant churches of 44 na- 
tions, a declaration was issued against 
totalitarianism. Christians through- 
out the world, and particularly in So- 
viet-dominated nations, were urged to 
“stand firm in their faith.” 


Supreme Court Vacancy 


President Truman is faced with the 
task of making his third appointment 
to the United States Supreme Court. 
A choice must be made to fill the va- 
cancy left by the death of Associate 
Justice Frank Murphy. Several names 
have been mentioned as possibilities, 
but so far no decision has been 
reached. ; 

Government officials and leaders 
throughout the nation paid high trib- 
ute to the 59-year-old justice who had 
devoted his life to public service. Dur- 
ing the course of his career, Frank 
Murphy served as Mayor of Detroit, 
Governor of Michigan, Governor Gen- 
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eral of the Philippines, Attorney Gen- 
eral of the United States, and, finally 
Associate Justice of the Supreme 
Court. In all the posts he held, Mr. 
Murphy was considered fair-minded 
and just, devoted to the cause of the 
underprivileged, and vigilant in the 
fields of civil and religious liberties. 

In choosing a successor to Justice 
Murphy, President Truman will un- 
doubtedly give considerable attention 
to the present composition of the Su- 
preme Court. During recent years, 
the high court has been fairly evenly 
divided between the so-called “liberal’’ 
and “conservative” justices. The lib- 
eral members were usually able to 
gain a majority, but decisions, never- 
theless, were extremely close—often 
5 to 4. 

Justice Murphy generally sided with 
the liberal members of the Court. The 
appointment of a more conservative 
man to take his place might “throw 
the balance the other way” in the fu- 
ture and might even result in the re- 
versal of former decisions. 


Floods in China 


Another tragedy has struck suffer- 
ing, war-torn China. Heavy rains 
have caused severe floods for 275 miles 
along the Yangtze River. About 
20 million persons are reported to be 
homeless, and countless numbers have 
drowned. 

Altogether, six provinces are af- 
fected by the flood. Some of the worst 
damage has been done in Hunan prov- 
ince, China’s great rice-producing cen- 
ter, where 5 million acres of rice fields 
are reported to have been destroyed. 

Communists blame the nationalist 
forces in part for the flood. A Red 
news agency charges that dykes were 
destroyed when the Nationalist armies 
dug defense positions. 

Heavy rains appear to be chiefly 
responsible for the disaster. Hunan 
province has had only nine days with- 
out rain in the past six months. The 
flood is described as the worst in 50 
years, and both Nationalist and Com- 
munist armies are attempting to aid 
the victims. 


ory of the Week 


Steel Controversy 


Whether labor in the United States 
will receive a “fourth round” of wage 
increases may become apparent within 
the next several weeks. A great deal 
depends on decisions made by the 
three-man fact-finding board appointed 
by President Truman to look into the 
wage dispute in the steel industry, 
If the demands of the steelworkers 
are met, it is likely that similar de- 
mands will be made in other fields. 

There has been a general round of 
wage increases each year for the past 
three years—in 1946, 1947, and 1948, 
The “pattern” for wage _ boosts 
throughout the nation in the past 
has been set by the wage increases 
won first by workers in the important 
steel, automobile, and coal industries, 

In the present dispute, steelworkers 
are asking for medical and hospital 
benefits in addition to a wage increase. 
They argue that high profits in the 
steel industry enable it to make the 
additional payments. They also say 
that the increased purchasing power 
resulting from a wage increase will 
help slow down the business recession. 

The owners of the steel industry, 
on the other hand, say that higher 
wages would increase the cost of steel 
production and prices would then have 
to be raised. Since the public is no 
longer able to pay higher prices, sales 
would fall off. This, they say, would 
eventually result in lower production 
and a worsening of the recession. 

President Truman’s fact-finding 
board was appointed in an effort to 
ward off a steel strike and to try to 
help the opposing sides reach a com- 
promise. While the board may make 
recommendations, however, it cannot 
compel acceptance of its decisions. Con- 
sequently, a strike in the steel industry 
is still possible if labor and manage- 
ment fail to agree with the findings of 
the board. Meanwhile, both sides 
have agreed to a sixty-day truce in 
which to attempt to work out their 
differences. 

A major strike in the steel industry 
would have a serious effect on count- 
less other American industries. Steel 
has been called the “backbone of Amer- 
ica’s economic strength.” About 40 


per cent of the nation’s industries— 
including automobiles, building con- 
struction, and railroads—depend 
heavily on steel and steel products. 





WIDE WORLD 
Night as well as day, the nation’s steel 
mills are humming... But a strike may 
close them if negotiations should fail. 
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Freedom Award 


Next October at a special banquet 
to be held in New York City, two out- 
standing American leaders will be 
presented with the. 1949 Freedom 
Award. David E. Lilienthal, Chair- 
man of the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion, and General Lucius D. Clay, 
former American Military Governor 
of Germany, were unanimously chosen 
to share the honor. 

Ordinarily, the award is given an- 
nually to one American who has made 
an outstanding contribution to the 
cause of freedom. It was presented 
to two men for the first time this 
year. 

The President of Freedom House, 
the organization which makes the 
award, stated that “both men have 
in equal measure dedicated themselves 
to public service and the ideal of 
freedom. Each has directed a vast 
undertaking for which there was no 
previous chart. Each has had to over- 
come almost insurmountable obstacles. 
Through the efforts of these men, de- 
mocracy has been strengthened.” 

Freedom House was organized eight 
years ago for the purpose of fostering 
democracy and combatting totalitari- 
anism. Among its aims are the ex- 
tension of full equality to all people, 
opposition to dictatorships, and sup- 
port of the United Nations. Freedom 
House works to further its purposes 





David Lilienthal and Lucius Clay 


by means of radio programs, lectures, 
and other activities. Previous win- 
ners of its annual award include Sen- 
ator Arthur H. Vandenberg, Dwight 
D. Eisenhower, Wendell Willkie, and 
George C. Marshall. 


Press Freedom 


Only five of the 21 Pan American 
nations have complete freedom of the 
press, according to a report approved 
by the Inter-American Press Congress 
which met recently in Quito, Ecuador. 
The five nations are: Colombia, Ecua- 
dor, Mexico, ‘the United States, and 
Uruguay. (Canada is not included 
among the Pan American nations.) 
Freedom of the press exists in varying 
degrees in the remaining 16 nations. 

The report cited the United States 
as a “distinguished example” of a na- 
tion in which press freedom is held in 
high respect. It did not list a single 
case of government interference with 
the press of our country. 

Among the nations reported to have 
unfavorable records at the present 
time are Argentina, Venezuela, and 
Peru. While the Argentine govern- 
Ment does not censor newspapers di- 
rectly, according to the report, it con- 
trols them by various indirect meth- 
ods such as limiting the supply of 
paper they may import. 
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vember. Several periodicals have 
been forced to cease publication and 
a number of newspapermen have been 
jailed. Twenty newspapers are closed 
in Peru and a close watch is kept on 
news dispatches going into and out of 
the country. 


Russian Air Show 


Russia may be moving ahead in the 
aviation field faster than Western ob- 
servers had calculated. At a recent 
air show in Moscow, “superjet’’ fight- 
ers and other new, Soviet-built planes 
gave an impressive demonstration of 
their speed and maneuverability. While 
Premier Stalin and members of the 
Politburo watched, Soviet planes 
whizzed by in tight formations, did 
acrobatic flying, and fought sham 
battles. 

Foreign military observers who at- 
tended the show reported that some 
of the jet planes had exceptionally 
high speeds. They flew by so fast 
that those who watched could not agree 
afterwards on the planes’ appearance. 
According to some observers, the 
great number of jet fighters in the 
show seems to indicate that the So- 
viet Union at last has jet planes under 
mass-production. 

The Aviation Editor of the New 
York Herald Tribune, however, be- 
lieves that the Russian aircraft in- 
dustry still lags far behind that of 
the United States. He asserts that 
the Soviet Union’s jet engines do not 
measure up to those produced here. 
Russia also ranks poorly in multi- 
engined bombardment aircraft and in 
radar aids to all-weather flying, he 
says. 

However this may be, the Moscow 
air show is an indication that the 
Russians have been working hard to 
improve their planes. At the begin- 
ning of the last war Russian aviation 
engineers relied heavily on foreign 
plane designs in building their air- 
craft. Since the end of the war, Rus- 
sian technicians have been aided by 
German aviation experts who were 
“invited” to work in the Soviet air- 
craft plants. 


Poor Roads 


Although the United States prides 
itself on its fine roads, a recent study 
made by the Public Works Adminis- 
tration indicates that many of the 
nation’s highways are in poor and 


to remedy the many defects in the 
nation’s road system. 

Among the highway hazards that 
need correcting are narrow roads 
which do not allow sufficient room 
for the larger, modern cars to. pass, 
dangerous curves, particularly on 
heavily traveled main routes, weak 
bridges which cannot safely support 
heavy trucks, and narrow tunnels 
which “bottleneck” traffic. These and 
other road defects not only slow down 
traffic, but also are responsible for a 
considerable number of accidents an- 
nually. 

The present condition of the na- 
tion’s highways seems to be due chiefly 
to the increased number of vehicles 
using the roads today and also to the 
failure to make needed repairs and 
improvements during the war and 
post-war years. Overweight trucks 
are said to be responsible for many 
of the dangerous ruts and holes which 
appear in road surfaces. 

The question of whether the federal 
government should increase its ap- 
propriations for highway improve- 
ments may come before Congress when 
it meets next year. The national and 
state governments already spend about 
150 million dollars annually to im- 
prove interstate highways. Some ex- 


perts, however, feel that this amount 
should be increased greatly over the 
next 10 to 20 years in order to pro- 
vide the nation with the kind of roads 
needed for present-day motor travel. 


Military Unification 


It appears likely that plans for the 
reorganization of the National Mili- 
tary Establishment may receive ap- 
proval before the current session of 
Congress ends. In recent weeks more 
and more attention has been given 
to the various proposals designed to 
unify the armed forces further and 
to cut down military expenditures. 

President Truman offered the law- 
makers one possible way of handling 
the question when he issued an ex- 
ecutive order for the reorganization 
of the National Military Establish- 
ment. The President was authorized 
to issue such an order by the Reor- 
ganization Act of 1949 which gives 
him the power to initiate changes in 
the Executive Branch of the govern- 
ment in order to promote increased 
economy and efficiency. The order is- 
sued by the President will take effect 
automatically about the middle of 
next month unless a majority of either 
house of Congress votes against it 
or Congress adjourns before the order 
becomes effective. 

Meanwhile, the nation’s lawmakers 
are continuing to give consideration 
to their own legislation for accom- 
plishing similar reforms. As we go to 
press, the House and Senate are at- 
tempting to work out a compromise 
bill acceptable to both houses. 

President Truman, in issuing his 
order, stated that he believes military 
unification can be more effectively 
carried out through Congressional leg- 
islation rather than by Executive 
order. He issued his order, however, 
to make certain that some action would 
be taken on this important question. 

Both the President’s order and leg- 
islation before Congress look toward 
strengthening the power of the Sec- 
retary of Defense. Opponents of the 
proposals fear that too much power 
may be vested in him. 








There has been direct press censor- 
ship in Venezuela since the military 
government came into power last No- 


even dangerous condition. It is esti- 
mated that improvements costing 
about 47 billion dollars are needed 


Shoulder to shoulder stand our defense forces as their colors are massed in a ceremony 
at the Pentagon Building, Washington, D. C. Both Congress and the President have 
proposed new ways of keeping the services in line and improving their teamwork. 
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The North Atlantic Alliance checks the further advance of the Soviet Union 


Arms for Europe? 


(Concluded from page 1) 


in our favor. Atomic bomb assaults 
alone could never win a war against 
Russia, it is argued. While cities 
might be destroyed, the Russian army 
could spread out over vast areas to 
avoid concentrated air-atomic attack. 
It could continue to fight a guerrilla 
war with considerable chance of suc- 
cess. A strong land army—cooperat- 
ing, of course, with our air forces— 
could prevent this, those favoring aid 
to Europe insist. Why not, they ask, 
build that army now with our allies 
and lessen the danger of having to 
fight a more costly war by invasion? 
Our allies cannot now afford to re-arm 
themselves, they argue; it is up to us 
to help, and the few billions of dollars 
in cost is cheap compared to the 100 
billion a year that an invasion war 
would require. 

By accepting these arguments and 
approving the aid-to-Europe program, 
Congress would be fixing our military 
strategy along these lines: .(1) We 
would seek to discourage Russia from 
war by the presence of strong western 
armies in Europe. (2) We would 
expect, in the event of a war, to hold 
western Europe with these armies 
from the very beginning and thus to 
avoid the need for a costly and diffi- 
cult invasion operation. 

Those who oppose sending arms to 
our European allies contend that doing 
so could provoke Russia into a war, 
that Russia would take the rearma- 
ment program as an act of aggression, 
as a sign that we were preparing to 
attack her. Instead of deterring Rus- 
sia from war, it is argued, this fear 
might lead her to attack. If she felt 
that the United States and the west- 
ern nations were building up strength 
to destroy her, it would be to the ad- 
vantage of Russia to hit first. This 
risk that an arms program would 
start, not prevent, a war with Russia 
is advanced as a major argument 
against the program. 

Our best weapons to check Commu- 
nist Russia, say those who oppose the 
European arms bill, are our air force 
and the atcmic bomb. We can count 


on these to deter Russia from war. 
The Russians undoubtedly are build- 
ing a good, modern air force of their 
own, but the country lacks the indus- 
trial capacity sufficient to match ours 
in plane manufacture. The Russians 
undoubtedly are trying also to make 
atomic bombs, and here again their 
lack of productive capacity is likely 
to keep them behind us for a good 
many years. With the United States 
in possession of a great air force and 
able to produce the latest atomic 
bombs at a very rapid rate, it is 
held that Russia would not risk a war 
in the foreseeable future. We can, 
then, rely on these weapons and need 
not build up western Europe’s armies, 
say opponents of the arms bill. 


Further Argument 


If a war should start, we would be 
unable to hold defensive posts in Eu- 
rope, they argue further. Why then 
spend billions to set up these defenses, 
only to hhave them captured by the 
Russians early in the conflict? The 
contention is that the United States 
needs to cut down on its present 14- 
billion-dollar-a-year armament expend- 
itures. Sending weapons to Europe, 
at the risk of their loss, is a wasteful 
program, according to this view. 

By accepting these arguments and 
voting against the aid to Europe pro- 
gram, Congress would be fixing our 
military strategy along these lines: 
(1) Diplomatically, we would seek to 
assure Russia by avoiding a western 
armaments program that Russia might 
consider aggressive. (2) By the im- 
pressive force of our air power and our 
atomic bombs, we would count upon 
deterring Russia from starting a war. 
(3) If a war started, we would count 
also upon this air-atomic power for 
our major striking force. 

Between the groups for and against 
extensive military aid to our Euro- 
pean allies, there is a compromise 
group. This group believes that air 
power and the atom bomb canbe 
strong deterrents to keep Russia from 
starting a war. It holds also that 
strong land defenses in Europe are 
desirable. It further believes that, if a 
war should start, all our land, sea, and 
air forces—the last named possibly 


using atom bombs——would be needed 
to make a successful defense and win 
a victory. But, on the question of 
sending arms to our allies now, this 
group wants to move slowly. 

Limited aid to Europe is held to be 
desirable as a token of faith in our 
allies, and, in a practical manner, to 
help them get started at rearmament. 
In sending this limited aid, those for 


,compromise want to be sure that it 


will be distributed properly. 
Instead of giving aid to each coun- 
try for that country’s own army, the 


-compromisors would have it handed 


over to a central defense group. This 
central group would be expected to 
use military help in planning a single 
defense system, in building the various 
armies of our allies into a single 
army. While our limited aid would 
help the start of Europe’s rearma- 
ment, the compromise group insists 
that our allies also must do more to 
help themselves: It is argued that 
they have resources they are not using 
to best advantage, and that these must 
be put to work if Russian aggression 
is to be stopped. 

By accepting these compromise ar- 
guments and voting limited military 
aid to our European allies, Congress 
would be setting our strategy along 


Western Europe hopes for weapons from the United States. 
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these lines: (1) We would count upon 
limited aid plus European self-help 
to build a land defense that would 
deter Russia from war. (2) If a war 
should start, we would count on these 
defenses to hold Russia back, until 
we could come to the aid of our allies, 
(3) In going to their aid and in fight- 
ing a war, we would count upon using 
all of our air, land, and sea forces in 
a coordinated campaign. 


Good Chance 


Something resembking this compro- 
mise program appears to have a good 
chance of getting action from Con- 
gress. During negotiation of the At- 
lantic pact over the past year there 
was talk of a two-billion-dollar aid-to- 
Europe program. The figure later was 
reduced to a billion-and-a-half dollars, 
In the bill now before Congress, the 
Truman administration is asking for 
just a little over a billion, but this fig- 
ure, too, may be reduced. Both the 
forces for a limited European arms 
bill, and those who want more econ- 
omy in government spending, are ex- 
pected to favor keeping the sum low. 

The factors weighing against econ- 
omy, however, are very great because 
a good part of our military strategy 
is at issue. How much aid we send 
to Europe, if any; what weapons we 
should emphasize in planning for de- 
fense and for fighting a war; what 
diplomatic methods we should use in 
trying to assure Russia we want no 
war—all these are tied together. The 
conflicting arguments show that even 
military experts disagree on certain 
points. 

Is, for example, our air power the 
best in the world today? Our new 
B-36 bomber is classed as the very 
best for range, both in the distance 
it can cover and the altitude at which 
it can operate. Air Force tests indi- 
cate that the B-36 can get away from 
the fastest jet fighter planes now in 
existence. But the Navy believes it. 
has jet models that can put up a good 
fight against the bomber. British avi- 
ation experts, too, express some doubt 
about B-36 supremacy. And, at its 
recent air show in Moscow, the Rus- 
sians put on a stunning display of 
new jet aircraft. Can these stop the 
B-36? 

It is answers to questions such as 
these that the House committee is 
seeking in its hearing on the bill for 
arms aid to Europe. The answers can 
help to clear up some of the conflicting 
arguments over the bill and make it 
easier for Congress to reach a decision 
on our strategy in Europe. 
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Arms for Europe 














1. Why is the question of our sending 
military aid to Europe under the Atlantic 
Pact an important one? 


2. List two arguments advanced by 
persons who want to send large quan- 
tities of arms to our European allies. 


3: Give two arguments used by per- 
sons who oppose such a program. 


4. How might our military strategy 
develop under a proposed compromise 
between those who are for and those who 
are against aid to Europe? 


5. Aside from military reasons, what 
argument is advanced for keeping the 
cost of any aid to Europe as low as pos- 
sible? 

6. How do persons favoring limited 
aid want the aid to be used? 


7. List some additional questions the 
House committee wants to answer about 
a program for arms aid to Europe. 


1. Do you believe this country should 
now send military aid to the other nations 
in the Atlantic Pact? Give reasons for 
your answer. 


2. Which of the problems Congress 
is considering in connection with the aid 
program do you think is most important? 
Explain your answer. 


Japan 


1. Why are the Japanese Communists 
provoking unrest at the present time? 


2. What is the nature of our dispute 
with Russia about Japanese prisoners of 
war held by the Soviet Union? 


3. Discuss two measures the Japanese 
government has taken to put the country 
back on its feet economically. 


4. Deseribe two problems Japan must 
solve before she can become self-sup- 
porting. 

5. Why did General MacArthur em- 


phasize reform when he took charge of 
the occupation forces in Japan? 


6. Why do our Pacific friends object to 
our new policy regarding the dismantling 
of Japanese factories? 


7. Why have we decided to help Japan 
become strong economically? 


Discussion 


1. Do you or do you not approve of 
our present policy in Japan? Give rea- 
sons for your answer. 


2. What steps do you think the Japa- 
nese government should take to combat 
the threat of communism? Explain. 


Miscellaneous 


1. What two men are to be presented 
with the 1949 Freedom Award? Why is 
the award made each year? 


2. What conflicting opinions have been 
expressed as a result of the recent air 
show in Moscow? 


3. Describe the latest tragedy that has 
struck China. 


4, Discuss briefly the report on free- 
dom of the press in 21 Pan-American 
nations. 


5. List the provisions of the housing 
act recently signed by President Tru- 
man. 


6. How might a strike in the steel in- 
dustry affect other industries? 





7. What major improvements are 
planned by Iran? 
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[ran’s Bold New Plan 


Seven-Year Program Is Now Being Launched to Improve and 
Expand the Nation’s. Agriculture and Industry 


RAN is undertaking an ambitious 

seven-year plan—a huge program 
of economic development for the entire 
country. Foreign technicians, espe- 
cially those from the United States, 
will help Iran improve and expand her 
farming and industry. 

While Iran is looking to the United 
States for technical help in launching 
her various pr@jects, the nation is 
seeking very little in the way of fi- 
nancial assistance. About one-third 
of the 656 million dollars the program 
will cost will probably be obtained 
from the World Bank, but the rest is 
to be raised by the Iranians them- 
selves. Banks and businessmen in 
Iran are expected to invest more than 
400 million dollars in the enterprises 
the program requires. 

Today, few of the so-called under- 
developed areas of the world are able 
to finance the building of factories, 
dams, highways, railroads, and other 
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large projects. When they plan such 
developments they must turn to for- 
eign countries for money. Many of 
them come to the United States in 
seeking the loans they need. Iran is 
in a better position than most of the 
other under-developed areas because 
of her petroleum. 

“QOil-rich” is probably the best single 
term that can be used to describe Iran. 
That nation, together with others of 
the Middle East, has some of the larg- 
est deposits of petroleum in the world. 
The demand for oil from these deposits 
has increased as supplies in other 
areas have been depleted. As a result, 
the Iranians have sold their oil abroad 


and now have money to use for mod- 
ernization. 

Iran is definitely an undeveloped 
nation. Modernization for her means 
accomplishing in a few years the task 
that such countries as the United 
States have been working at for gen- 
erations. 

Housing is one of Iran’s greatest 
needs, and more than one-fourth of 
the 656 million dollars to be spent 
on the entire program will go for 
homes and for similar projects to im- 
prove the conditions under which the 
people live. About one-fourth of the 
total is to be spent for agricultural 
development, including irrigation and 
soil conservation projects and plans 
for using the nation’s forest resources. 

Another one-fourth of the total sum 
will go for transportation—for build- 
ing railroads, highways, ports, and 
airports. The rest of the sum will be 
used to explore and develop the coun- 
try’s mineral resources and for various 
other projects. 

Iran is a very old country. At one 
time, about 2,500 years ago, when it 
was known as the Persian Empire, it 
was a leading world power. Later, it 
fell under the domination of other 
powers—the Turks, the Arabs, and the 
Mongols. Still later Iran attracted 
the attention of European nations be- 
cause of her oil and because of her 
strategic location on routes that link 
Asia and the West. 

Often the European powers have 
sought to dominate Iran, but today 
the nation maintains complete inde- 
pendence. Russia has made moves 
that indicate a desire to bring the 
country in line with Soviet policy. 
Otherwise, though, Iran’s relations 
with foreign nations are good. Brit- 
ain operates some of the Iranian oil 
fields, but royalties are paid according 
to contract. 

This Middle Eastern nation is about 
one-fifth the size of the United States 
and has a population of about 17 mil- 
lion people. It is separated from most 
of its neighbors by high mountains. 
The central part of the country is a 
plateau cut by a desert that runs from 
northwest to southeast. Except for 
the northern mountains, where there 
are valuable forest resources, the land 
is generally dry. This factor explains 
the emphasis on irrigation in Iran’s 
plans for development. 
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In spite of the experts’ advice that 
“it couldn’t be done,” George Woods 
of southern California has spent 25 
years perfecting a machine that will 
fumigate soil in much the same way 
that a formaldehyde candle fumigates 
a room. The machine plows flame and 
chemicals into diseased soil and con- 
verts it into healthy ground that will 
yield large crops. When Mr. Woods 
started his experiments, he was told 
that the fire and chemicals would de- 
stroy beneficial elements in the soil. 
This prediction has not proved to be 
true. The formula Mr. Woods worked 
out hits only the pests and disease 
germs. The machine is not being pro- 
duced on a commercial scale yet, but 
Mr. Woods uses the models he has to 
fumigate the fields of farmers in the 
Southwest. Some experts still view 
the work of the machine skeptically, 
but farmers who have tried it seem 
satisfied with its performance. 


* * * 


Marine researchers believe that 
Great Britain lost a once-rich fishing 
ground in the eastern Atlantic be- 
cause of a waterfall—probably the 
world’s largest—which lies at the bot- 
tom of the ocean. Up until 1930, fish- 
ing areas off the west coast of the 
British Isles had an abundance of 
fish. Then, the fish left. In seeking 
an explanation for their departure, 
the scientists found the huge water- 
fall. Cold water on the ocean floor 
rushes down the falls taking worms 
and other organisms on which fish nor- 
mally feed. Consequently, the fish 
have had to seek food elsewhere. How 
the waterfall was formed, and why its 
effects were not noticed until the 
1930’s are questions that remain to be 
answered. 


* * * 


Science is making the sailor's life 
easier all the time. The latest device 
for this purpose is a stabilizer to re- 
duce the rolling motion of ships at sea. 
It consists of two pairs of large water 
tanks mounted on opposite sides of the 
ship and connected by a duct or tube. 
Pumps which respond to the ship’s 
motion drive the water back and forth 
as the vessel rolls—the bulk of the 
water moving to port, say, as the ship 
begins to dip toward starboard. Thus, 
the roll is largely eliminated. The 
new device will be tested this month 
off the stormy Virginia Capes. 

—By CARRINGTON SHIELDS. 


ACME 
sound waves that can’t be 
heard, this General Electric experimental 
machine can mix paint, churn butter, 
and scramble eggs in laboratory work. 


By using 
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“Our Program in Greece Is Costly, 
but It Spoiled the Kremlin’s Plan,” 
by Martin Ebon, Saturday Evening 
Post. 


Looking back it is easy to see how 
popular and official befuddlement here 
helped China’s Communists. For dec- 
ades we have been subjected to propa- 
ganda that held a magnifying glass 
in front of our eyes to make the Na- 
tionalists’ faults look gigantic. Tales 
of sweetness and light were all we 
got from Communist areas. 

The same trap is being set for us 
in Greece. Our aid to that country 
is being called “Operation Rathole.” 
It is a good idea, then, to step back 
and see the Greek picture in the per- 
spective of current history. 

What did we want in Greece to be- 
gin with? We wanted simply to keep 
Russia out. The Communists didn’t 
succeed in their attempt to seize power 
in 1944, so they started all-out civil 
war in 1946. If we hadn’t stepped 
in to help the Greek government, the 
tide of communism would have swept 
down to the eastern Mediterranean. 

We have been helping the Greeks 
for well over two years. Our military 
aid has prevented a Communist vic- 
tory through force of arms. Our eco- 
nomic aid is designed to see that the 
Communists don’t come in through 
the rear door. About twice as much 
food as military equipment, on a ton- 
nage basis, has gone to Greece. Oil, 
coal, farm equipment, machinery, and 
medicines have also been shipped to 
the small country. 

Furthermore, we have helped the 
Greeks repair some of the damage 
left by the Nazis. As an example, 
about 1,300 tons of steel, 120 railroad 
cars, and 25 tons of rail have been 
fished out of the Corinth Canal—a 
vital artery of Greek commerce. 

The Communists call this aid 
“American imperialism.” It is not 
that. It is putting Greece back on 
her feet. The cost is high, but our aid 
is blocking the Kremlin’s plans. 


“What America Means to Me,” by 
Sou Chan as told to Wayne Amos, 
American Magazine. 


Today, when my native China and 
many other parts of the world are 
in turmoil, it makes me happy to tell 
what America has done for me. It 
may even be my duty to let you know 
what can happen to someone like me 
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British schools are very different from our own. 
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At the Bluecoat School in southern 


England, boys still wear the quaint costume required by the original foundation. 


in a country where a man is free to 
make his way in his own individual 
manner. 

When I was growing up in China 
we called America Gum Sun or Gold 
Mountain. There anyone who wanted 
to work hard could do many things. 
Children like myself could even go to 
school free. In China we paid our 
way in rice and most of us could go 
to school only two or three years. 

My father had gone to Gold Moun- 
tain when I was 10 years old. When 
I was 20 he sent me a ticket and I 
followed him. Never have I been dis- 
appointed in my new home. My first 
job was washing dishes in a Chinese 
restaurant in Portland, Oregon. After 
a few months I realized I would never 
learn English in the kitchen, so I be- 
came a waiter. 

Soon restlessness took me north to 
Coquille, Oregon, where I worked as 
a salad man in an American restau- 
rant. There a retired English teacher, 
who is still my family’s friend, taught 
me English. From Coquille I went 
East to Chicago. Again, I. waited 
tables. I seemed to succeed because 
I smiled and tried to be nice to peo- 
ple. I began to meet famous men and 
women who were later to help me a 
great deal. 

My travels then carried me to Mil- 
waukee, where I bought a radio, a 
big one that would bring all of Amer- 
ica to my room. I could even hear 
New York. They must have big radio 
stations there, I thought. Then I re- 
alized that I must go to New York— 
it was the peak of the Gold Mountain. 

For a while in New York, I was 
a “merchant’”—I drove a truck loaded 
with supplies needed by Chinese laun- 
drymen. I saved my money, and by 
1938 I had several thousand dollars 
and was ready to open the restaurant 
I had dreamed of for so long. 

Things didn’t go well at first—I 
seemed to have chosen a bad location. 
One day, however, I saw a famous 
orchestra leader at a table. I had 
served him in Chicago, so I spoke to 
him. He really started my business 
by writing to hundreds of musicians 
to tell them of the place. Other per- 
sons have helped me all along the way, 
and today I count myself rich, not 
only in material possessions, but in 


friends I have made and in the peace 
and happiness I have found. 

The same thing can happen to any 
good “prospector” who digs hard 
enough on Gold Mountain. America 
has given me more than I deserved, 
and it will reward almost anyone who 
is willing to work k yd. 


“A Britisher Looks at U. S. Schools,” 
by Fred M. Hechinger, Washington 
Post. 


No criticism could be more valuable 
than that of an enlightened foreigner 
on the subject he knows best in his 
own country. 

Such criticism recently came from 
S. H. Wood, former Undersecretary 
for Teacher Training in England, after 
a tour of U. S. colleges and univer- 
sities. He found it exciting to see 
so many young people continuing their 
schooling, and he admired the facili- 
ties at the disposal of higher learn- 
ing here. But he came to suspect that 
too many students are studying books 
rather than live subjects—that too 
much time is spent in giving them 
an overdose of book-fare and too little 
in giving them real knowledge, par- 
ticularly in such fields as teacher 
training. 

Mr. Wood thinks, too, that the 
United States has a serious language 
problem with which to contend. Ad- 
ditional time should, he feels, be de- 
voted to teaching young people to use 
the English language. Without giv- 
ing students some mastery of lan- 
guage, education fails to develop a 
general culture. 

As a further criticism, Mr. Wood 
feels that too little attention is paid 
to the importance of the work done 
by teachers in the lowest grades of 
the elementary schools. The skills 
required in these grades are as great 
as are those required in high school, 
and elementary teachers should be 
given as extensive training as those 
of the higher grades. 

Every criticism Mr. Wood makes is 
given with reluctance. ‘What an op- 
portunity America has,” he says. “She 
has the financial resources, the good 
intentions, and lively young people 
eager for education. She cannot fail 
to demonstrate to the world that edu- 
cation of all persons is. possible.” 


“The Upturn in Business Is Not | 
For Away,” by Sumner H. Slichter, 
New York Times Magazine. 


Is the present recession in businesg 
mainly the result of fear? Many per- 
sons think it is. They point out that 
individuals have money, but are un- 
willing to spend it, and that businesses 
are being overly cautious. They feel 
an upturn can be started merely by 
changing public sentiment. 

A sense of optimism would ‘undoubt- 
edly bring an end to the recession, 
but there are many reasons for beliey- 
ing that the slowing down of business 
is not primarily the result of fear, 
Consequently, there are reasons for 
thinking an upturn will come even be- 
fore public sentiment improves. 

The underlying cause of the reces- 
sion is the drop in the urgency of the 
demand for goods and an increase in 
supplies. Immediately after the war, 
people needed goods—automobiles, re- 
frigerators, irons—almost desperately. 
Yet the supply of these articles was 
limited. People would pay almost any 
price and production rose. 

Now the situation is different. The 
most urgent needs have been filled. 
Supplies have been built up, and prices 
have begun to go down. People, 'hav- 
ing noticed the downward trend ofV 
prices, have stopped buying to wait 
until they feel they can get the best 
bargains. They still need things, but 
they are postponing their purchasing. 
As a result, manufacturers and busi- 
nessmen cut down on their activities. 

When, then, will business revive 
and what will start the upturn? Will 
the recession get worse before condi- 
tions improve? 

Three factors, at least, lead to the 
conclusion that recovery will come 
within the next few months. First, 
consumers began to postpone their 
buying about a year ago. Soon their 
needs will cause them to go back into 
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Safe expansion of the second balloon will 
bring the upturn, some experts believe: 


the markets to buy again—and they 
have money to use when they want 
to spend it. _ 3 

Secondly, during the past four oF 
five months consumption has been run-— 
ning ahead of production. Within @ 
short while manufacturers will have® 
to step up their activities if only t0 7 
keep up with present buying. And " 
lastly, the growing volume of govern= | 
ment expenditures for defense and for” 
foreign aid will continue to stimulate | 
business activity. d 

More optimism on the part of the™ 
buying public would hasten the up-| 
turn, but recovery does not rest upon” 
that. It hasa firmer foundation. 





